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I. COMMENT ON CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 

A handbook to help superintendents conduct surveys of their own school 
systems. — School surveys during the past seven years have been of two dis- 
tinctly different kinds: one, and that most common up to the present time, 
is the occasional or intermittent survey, conducted by groups of specialists 
brought in from the outside to overhaul all aspects of school administration 
in the city; the other is the co-called inside, continuous survey, conducted by 
the superintendent and his administrative assistants and carried on year by 
year in the local system. Superintendent Bliss's new book on school sur- 
veys" is designed as an outline for conducting "inside, continuous" surveys 
by superintendents. It is the result of a number of years of experience in j ust 
such school surveying. Illustrations are drawn from specific towns and cities, 
largely from those situated in the eastern portion of the country. 

The author suggests that the survey begin with a study of general con- 
ditions in the community, of the general plan of school organization, and 
with a comparison of local conditions in such matters as pupil enrollment, 
school attendance, etc., with conditions in these matters in other cities. 

Introductory matter on these topics is to be followed by a discussion of 
the method of organizing and administering school business through the 
board of education, relevant facts concerning the teaching staff, number of 
pupils per supervisor, per teacher, ratio of supervisors to teachers, professional 
preparation, and experience of the teaching staff. As an aid to the study of 
salaries a salary schedule indicating grades of schools and minimum and 
maximum levels is reported for a list of thirty-three cities. Comparative 
tables are also given for average salaries of elementary and secondary school 
teachers. The next topic suggested is a statistical analysis of "the pupils." 
Here the author gives age-grade distribution tables, tables of children of 
school-census age, of enrollment and average daily attendance, and tables 
showing degree of retardation and acceleration in the public system. Non- 
promotion tables and failure tables showing percentages of failures by 
subjects and average size of class round out this material. 



> D. C. Bliss, Methods and Standards Jor Local School Surveys. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1918. Pp. xxiv-l-264. $1.50. 
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It is further suggested that efficiency of instruction be measured by means 
of standardized tests. Five subjects are discussed with the aid of illustra- 
tions, namely, hand-writing, spelling, arithmetic, composition, and reading. 
The author gives a list of sixteen definite rules of procedure to be followed in 
conducting standardized tests. Standard scores quoted from a variety of 
places for each of these five subjects provide the persons making a survey 
with certain suggestive forms. 

Chapter VIII on the course of study is a suggestion for studies of time 
allotments by grades. It quotes the precentage of time devoted to each 
subject in the curriculum as reported by Holmes in the Fourteenth Yearbook. 
The chapter on school buildings quotes Strayer's score card and gives the 
results secured by five scorers who applied the Strayer scale in ten buildings. 
This chapter also includes some cost data for elementary and secondary 
schools. 

Chapter XII is on school finance. It omits many important features 
ordinarily covered in school surveys of city school finance and might profit- 
ably have been amplified. Chapters XIV and XV summarize briefly for the 
administrator specific devices and graphical methods of representing data. 

The book is uncritical in its use of statistical terminology and loose in its 
use of scientific educational terminology throughout. This fault might 
have been avoided to the very great advantage of the movement which it 
aims to promote. There is no reason why educational terminology should not 
be at once clear and simple, but it must include some definite technical terms 
which readers of this type of book should master. On the whole, the book 
is a very helpful compilation of selected administrative devices for school 
surveying. The suggestions are the stronger because they have the support 
of various administrators and because they are set down by a school super- 
intendent who has used them extensively and has found that they improve 
his practice. No superintendent has been a more ardent advocate of scien- 
tific methods in school administration than has Superintendent Bliss. 

A new text-book on the teaching of arithmetic in the elementary school. — 
A contribution to the improvement of the teaching of arithmetic has been 
made in Professor Stone's new book'. It is written for teachers and super- 
visors and for those preparing to teach arithmetic in the elementary schools. 
It is intended especially to be a text-book for normal schools and teachers' 
reading circles. It gives the aims and purposes of efficient teaching in 
arithmetic, especially in the primary grades. It takes advantage of modern 

■J. C. Stone, The Teaching of Arithmetic. Chicago: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 
Pp. v-l-262. 
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scientific studies of arithmetic. For example, it indicates what topics ought 
to be eliminated in the light of the findings of recent investigations. It takes 
advantage of the scientific work of Courtis, C. W. Stone, and others. It also 
exhibits a thorough grasp of present-day psychology. It makes very clear 
such issues as those raised by the caption, "Is Habituation Prior to Rational- 
ization Desirable?" It answers this question in the affirmative for the 
elementary school. Good insight is displayed in the discussions and applica- 
tions in the psychology of problem-solving. The author's constant reitera- 
tion of the statement that we must train the children in the habit of "seeing 
relations" is an illustration of his psychological analysis and insight. The 
style of the book is clear and direct. It is not characterized by the academic 
terminology that many of our modern pedagogical writings employ. It 
is written for the teacher of limited training. In addition to stating general 
principles, it also tells very specifically what to do. It gives detailed, 
concrete suggestions as to method, especially for the primary grades. 

A text-book and manual for teachers of science in the elementary school. — 
We recently reviewed in this department a general book on the principles of 
science teaching by Professor Twiss. That book was written, however, for 
the high school. Paralleling it for the elementary school we now have Pro- 
fessor Trafton's text-book'. 

This book organizes material of elementary science under four large 
headings: biological (including the study of wild plants and animals); agri- 
cultural (emphasizing gardening and including the study of closely allied topics, 
such as weeds and soils) ; physical (which includes the elementary phases of 
physics, chemistry, and astronomy); and hygienic (which includes the teach- 
ing of personal hygiene and public sanitation). These four branches of 
science are followed through the first half of the book in general descriptive 
fashion and are assigned to their places in the school; the biological phase 
receiving special attention in the lower grades, the agricultural in the inter- 
mediate and grammar, the physical receiving most attention in the grammar, 
and hygiene beginning with the primary grades and increasing in importance 
in the later grades. 

The book is divided into two distinct parts. The first part, including 
two hundred pages, is introduced by general chapters, such as chapters on 
the content and place of science, the aims that are prevalent in teaching 
science to elementary-school children, the method of putting real motive into 
the teaching of science, and the prevalent methods of teaching science illus- 

•G. H. Trafton, The Teaching of Science in the Elementary School. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co. Pp. x-l-293. J1.50. 
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trated by simple lessons. These preliminary chapters are followed by sec- 
tions on the teaching of each of the four branches of science named above. 
The chapters include suggestions on teaching about birds, insects, pets, and 
domesticated animals. Lessons are outlined on trees, seed-dispersal, and 
flowerless plants, on gardening, on weeds, hygiene, elementary physics 
and chemistry, and on water and the sky. In each chapter outlining lessons 
the author condenses general descriptive and handbook material into very 
brief space. The discussion is written in elementary form and is adapted 
to the use of elementary-school teachers. 

The second, main part of the book consists of an outline of science instruc- 
tion, organized by grades from the first grade to the eighth, inclusive. Specific 
problems are discussed and outlined according to grades and seasons, and 
the order of arrangement of topics is made so definite that the new teacher 
can follow it or modify it as her experience leads her to make changes in the 
organization. The bibliography is arranged according to the subject dis- 
cussed and is complete. It might have been made more useful if it had been 
annotated. 

A text-book in the scientific study of child life. — ^The literature of child 
study has been represented by two distinctly different kinds of books. 
First, there have been those which contributed little in the way of general 
scientific or objective material, but were made up largely of collections 
of empirical judgment or of individual experience. Secondly and more 
recently, the educational psychologist has been rendering a distinct service 
to the improvement of the teaching of children by developing a more exact 
type of child study which is based throughout on scientifically determined 
facts regarding child development. Professor Waddle's volume' may be 
classed as a book of the latter type, although the first half is a restatement 
of general principles such as have appeared in a dozen or more books by 
Bagley, Ruediger, Bolton, O'Shea, and others. 

The book begins by summarizing the anthropological literature on the 
place of the child in history. An enumeration of the kinds of individual 
and objective studies which have been reported on the child is given next. 
A helpful summary is supplied of the methods by which investigators have 
studied the child mind. The biological foundation for the study of child 
development and child psychology is given in a summary of the essential 
facts of biology and heredity. The instincts are discussed under the cap- 
tion, "Non-learned Human Behavior." Then follow discussions of "The 



• C. W. Waddle, Introduction to Child Psychology. Riverside Text-books in Educa- 
tion. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. Pp. xvii-l-317. J1.50. 
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Play of Children" and "Linguistic Development." The practical and 
more concrete phases of school work are more directly dealt with in such 
chapters as those on "Children's Drawings," "The Moral Nature of Chil- 
dren," and "Juvenile Delinquency." The latter part of the book will 
have more immediate interest to the teacher because of its discussion of 
the facts and principles concerning the mental development of children. 

The bibliography is detailed, but not classified or annotated. It is 
questionable whether the book properly recognizes the limited extent to 
which teachers have had contact with the materials discussed. The phrase- 
ology is somewhat technical; for that reason the book will be a difficult 
one for some teachers to read. The book may be regarded as a helpful 
summary of the best that the child study movement has contributed to 
our present knowledge of child psychology and as a good introduction to 
the literature of each phase of the subject. 

A text-book and manual on school hygiene. — During the past five years 
a number of text-books have appeared dealing with special aspects of school 
health. More recently the tendency has been to bring together large bodies 
of material in general text-books and manuals for teachers, superintendents, 
and students of education. Healthful Schools^ is the latest and one of the 
most useful of this latter type. It is a combination text-book and handbook 
for students, administrators, and teachers, dealing with all the physical 
conditions essential to healthful schools. 

Its chief characteristics are as follows: First, it is informational. It 
aims to summarize for the reader the best modern thought and practice 
with respect to choosing the school's site, planning and operating school 
buildings, the distribution of rooms, the selection of classroom equipment, 
the planning of conditions with respect to natural and artifical lighting, 
the water supply, heat, and ventilation, protecting school houses from fire, 
keeping the school house clean, problems of medical inspection, physical 
training and recreation, exceptional children, and school feeding. 

Secondly, it is thoroughly scientific. Each discussion is based on the 
best scientific results of investigation which the writers are able to get 
together. It is a compilation and careful organization of studies made by 
various investigating bodies — commissions, boards, and individuals. In 
discussing the problems of school house lighting, heating, or ventilation, 
the results of scientific investigation as well as the consensus of authoritative 
judgments are summarized for the reader. The book reviews enough of 

' May Ayres, J. F. Williams, and T. D. Wood, Healthful Schools. Riverside Text- 
books in Education. Boston: Houghton, MiiBin Co. Pp. xii-l-292. J1.50. 
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the historical setting of the topics treated to give the reader a background 
for the understanding of each problem. 

Thirdly, it is usable. It is a manual of practice. It tells the 
administrator how to do thus-and-so and how to get in touch with the 
best experimentation and judgment on the subject. The book contains 
very well selected and annotated bibliographies covering each topic and 
should put the reader in touch with the best literature on the respective 
problems. 

A text-book on the teeth for elementary -school children. — Very striking 
improvements are being made in the teaching of hygiene in the elementary 
school. A most interesting contribution to one special aspect of health 
instruction in public schools is that represented by Dr. Ferguson's new book 
on the teeth'. It is intended for grades three and four. It is written with a 
view to arousing a desire in children to take care of their teeth. It also shows 
them how to do it. The style of the writer and the typography of the printer 
co-operate to arouse the attention and to reach the understanding of small 
children. The illustrations, which are drawn by the author, are important 
aids in teaching the lessons. Some are humorous presentations of facts that 
every child should know regarding the teeth. They all contribute directions 
of the proper care of the teeth or warnings against their neglect. The review 
editor has no hesitation in urging the consideration of this book by teachers 
and administrators in the elementary schools. 

A new child's encyclopedia. — There is a growing tendency to use in reci- 
tations not a single text, but a number of books from which material is drawn. 
Supplementary readers are becoming common in every line. In keeping 
with this general tendency is the appearance of children's encyclopedias. 
Such a series of volumes constitutes a kind of universal supplementary 
reader. The pupil discovers that he can look up information on any topic 
which comes up in any of his classes. 

The World Book' is described by its authors as an American book. Its 
articles are written by American authors and are adapted to the use of 
schools in this country. Its style is adapted to the use of children from the 
fourth grade on. There is a so-called Service Bulletin which the pub- 
lishers distribute to owners of the book. This calls attention periodically 
to the current interests which can be more intelligently dealt with through 
readings supplied by the encyclopedia. 

' H. W. Fergdson, a Child's Book of the Teeth. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Com- 
pany. Pp. 63. ?o.44. 

' The World Book, edited by M. V. O'Shea. Chicago: Hanson -Roach -Fowler Co. 
Eight volumes. 
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The book seems to be complete in its list of topics. These are drawn 
from the various fields of knowledge covered in the elementary school and 
to some extent those taken up in the high school. The science articles seem 
to be especially good. 

A handbook on teaching how to study. — Superintendent Zimmers has 
described the method' by which he induced his teachers to transform their 
recitations. At the beginning of the experiment the teachers were using 
most of the time of the recitation, were asking questions which called only 
for the reproduction of statements learned by heart out of the book. After 
two years the pupils were occupying ninety per cent of the time and the 
questions were thought-provoking. The pupils had learned to organize 
their ideas. 

The method of bringing about this result is described. Teachers' meet- 
ings based on readings are described in full. The book will be of value to 
superintendents and principals as a guide in effective supervision of teachers. 
Teachers will gain many suggestions by reading it. 

An introductory discussion of school problems for teachers and prospective 
teachers. — It is very common practice to introduce students in normal schools 
and colleges to the study of education by giving them courses in the history 
of education or in general psychology. The discussions of such courses 
touch only in the most remote way the classroom problems of the teacher and 
the administrative problems of present-day schools. The result has been a 
decided inability on the part of the young teacher to apply his or her training 
to the teaching tasks. 

More recently there has been a demand in our schools of education that 
we introduce prospective teachers to the problems of education by an ele- 
mentary discussion of the "problems" themselves. It has been difficult in 
the past to organize courses along these lines, because no text-book of this 
sort has been available. Mr. Judd's new book^, therefore, will provide a 
distinct impetus to the movement for a new type of elementary course for 
teachers in training. 

The book aims first to extend the pupils' view of the school. It shows 
the conservatism of laymen toward school practice and by simple examples 
suggests the new developments in educational practice that exhibit the way 
in which the scientific movement is helping to develop better schools. Cer- 
tain types of history of education come in naturally in giving the students 

' P. J. Zimmers, Teaching Boys and Girls How to Study. Madison, Wis.: Parker 
Educational Co. Pp. 55. J0.50. 

' C. H. JuDD, Introduction to the Scientific Study of Education. Boston: Ginn and 
Company. Pp. xii-i-333. $1.50. 
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a sketch of the way in which schools of this country and of other countries 
developed, how the high school started and flourished, how the present 
organization of the elementary school was obtained from Prussia, and how it 
has been reorganized in the past few years. In early chapters there are 
discussions of the problems of compulsory attendance, of the cost of edu- 
cating the individual, and of school finance, of the organization of the board 
of education and its relation to the teacher. Following these come concrete 
discussions of simple facts that a good teacher must know about the school 
building, wise and unwise methods of grouping pupils in classes and of pro- 
moting pupils through the school. A clear discussion is given of the curric- 
ulum and its reorganization, the tendencies in the direction of specialized 
educational courses, and the extension of school activities in developing 
the relation between the school and the community. 

Psychology is drawn upon for discussions of individual differences. In 
this as in other sections conclusions are always based upon concrete educa- 
tional examples and not on abstract psychological speculations. The move- 
ment to standardize procedure and measure results is discussed. Then fol- 
low presentations of the problems and methods of teaching, of the manage- 
ment of the class, of the construction of school programs and the improvement 
of the marking system, of the supervision of health activities, and of scientific 
supervision. The book closes with a chapter on the training of the teacher. 

Not only students in normal schools and colleges, but also the new teacher 
struggling with school problems for the first time will find in this book a 
simple and clearly written discussion of the important problems with which 
he or she will come in contact. 

A new edition of public school methods^. — About two years ago there 
appeared a series of volumes dealing with methods, materials, and devices 
in the field of elementary education. The general name under which these 
volumes appeared was Public School Methods. The success of the first edi- 
tion encouraged the company to bring out a second in which is incorporated 
much additional material. This new edition contains seven volumes, six 
devoted to the teaching of elementary-school subjects and one containing 
a guide and index for the teacher's use. 

To give anything like a definite idea of the kind of material found in the 
six main volumes, it is necessary to enumerate briefly the contents of each. 
Volume one is devoted to kindergarten, primary reading, primary language, 
story-telling, dramatization, games, songs, and construction work. In 
volume two nature-study, number, drawing, picture-study, spelling, and 

' Public School Methods. Chicago: School Methods Company, 1918. Seven volumes. 
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penmanship are discussed. Volume three contains material on primary 
geography, primary history, sanitation and hygiene, physiology, physical 
exercises, music, special day programs for primary grades, school and environ- 
ment, school house and grounds, organization and management, and charac- 
ter-building. In volumes four and five are found discussions of reading, 
language, and grammar, geography, elementary science, arithmetic, history, 
civil government, handcraft, and special day programs for intermediate 
grades. Such subjects as agriculture, construction work, spelling, penman- 
ship, drawing, picture-study and domestic science as they relate to the upper 
grades are treated in volume six. In this volume is also found material 
relative to psychology, adolescence, and principles and methods of teaching. 
The general plan followed in most cases in dealing with an individual sub- 
ject is first to present the work to be done in some detail, in some cases week 
by week or month by month. Then follow questions and plans, the whole 
including a great deal of concrete material. It should be added in concluding 
this paragraph that the last volume is more than a mere index. It contains 
excellent material on vocational guidance, the use of the dictionary, commu- 
nity centers, thrift, and personal and community hygiene. 

The authority and practical value of the work are vouchsafed by the 
fact that the editorial staff is made up of specialists, among whom are Pro- 
fessors Bagley, Hosic, C. A. McMurry, Hodge, Patty S. Hill, Katharine 
Martin, Frank E. Thompson, and Henry Turner Bailey, as well as Commis- 
sioner Claxton, Superintendent Evans, and Director E. F. Worst. The 
mere mentioning of these well known names should make the prospective 
purchaser of the set feel that the material can be relied upon and that it is 
entirely up to date. 

The volumes should be helpful to the normal school graduate, who is 
often accused of being impractical before she has had time to orient herself 
in actual teaching. Such a collection of materials would save her much 
work and worry. The work should also prove of great value to the teacher 
who graduated from normal school several years ago, since in the various 
volumes she will find the most recent and most successful methods discussed 
by practical specialists. While the volumes will be of great service to both 
recent and remote graduates of normal schools, they will probably be of 
greater service to the thousands of teachers who have never found time for 
continued special training. Such teachers will find in the various volumes 
well recognized methods of teaching as well as material relative to manage- 
ment, organization, and principles of teaching, all of which is comprehensive, 
practical, and authoritative. 
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Two recent texts in the field of elementary American history. — Wholesome 
tendencies in text-books in history for grammar grades and junior high schools 
are embodied in two books which appeared during the early summer'. Both 
of these books contain much material not found in the traditional texts in 
this field. For example, one finds chapters on Big Business (1890-1916); 
The People's Life (1900-1916); Business and Labor (1869-1890); The Indus- 
trial Revolution; The Development of Popular Education during the First 
Half of the Nineteenth Century; The Triumph of Industry; Immigration; 
Combinations of Capital and of Labor; Advances in Popular Education; 
and the Great War. 

In the matter of organization and pedagogical aids the books follow 
about the same plan. Chapters are of co-ordinate rank; there is no attempt 
to give large divisions and group chapters under them, as is done in other 
texts in the same field. Under pedagogical aids are included questions and 
exercises, problems for further study and references. There are occasional 
lists of important dates and outlines for review. The references in the Hart 
are old, most of them having attained their majority. In this particular 
feature the Beard and Bagley seems superior. On the whole, the books are 
on a level as to general merits. They contain much new material. The 
language in the Beard and Bagley will probably give seventh-grade students 
considerable trouble. The illustrations are also very poorly done. 



' C. A. Beard and W. C. Bagley, The History of the American People. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1918; and A. B. Hart, School History of the United Stales. 
New York: American Book Company, 1918. 
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